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succeeded in breaking their power. The Covenant was supreme in Scotland.
Charles had long been preparing for war; his main plan was to blockade Scottish ports with the navy, and the Border with English militia: meanwhile he asked Went-worth to send Irish troops to Scotland, attack Argyle's lands, and rally what loyalists could be found. He had also taken one step by which he has incurred, not altogether unjustly, a terrible odium: he had asked, unsuccessfully, for the loan of Spanish troops.1
The problem was becoming a military one; its issue depended on three armies now afoot in Charles's kingdoms: and the King saw every advantage in his enemies' hands.
The most efficient were Wentworth's Irishmen, loyal, well-paid, and trained over a period of years. But they were few in numbers, and there were two objections to their employment. Ireland was a conquered country; to denude it of troops was to invite rebellion; all Wentworth could do was to promise help when he had had time to recruit new regiments. Secondly, the majority of the soldiers were Roman Catholics: by using them at the decisive point, Charles would give a handle to the most dangerous of calumnies. Indeed, the Irish troops were immensely valuable to his enemies, used as a bogy. Rumour multiplied their numbers and ferocity, and honest Englishmen lived in terror of having their throats cut by imported hordes of Papist savages.
The second army was that of the Covenant, apparently well-paid, provisioned, and equipped, and including a number of Highlanders to whom war was the routine of life. It also included a high proportion of Scottish veterans from the German wars. It was commanded by the little crook-backed Leslie, who had served thirty years in the Swedish ranks and been knighted by Gustavus Adolphus. He was cousin to a Covenanting Peer, and had been recalled
1 One cannot be sure whether he already knew that the Scots had asked help from Richelieu k